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TUESDAY,  JANUARY  27,   1920. 

UxiTKD  Stz^tes  Senate, 
Committee  on  Immigration, 

Wash/)U/ton,  D.  C. 
The  committee  met,  ]nusiiant  to  the  call  of  the  chairman,  in  com- 
mittee room,  Capitol,  Senator  LeBaron  B.  Colt,  presiding. 

Present  of  the  committee:   Senators  Colt    (chairman).   Sterling, 
King.  Harris,  Phelan,  and  Harrison. 
Present  also :  Senator  Sheppard. 

The  committee  then  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  Senate  joint 
resolution  66,  which  is  here  printed  in  full  as  follows: 

joint  resolution  (S.  J.  Res.  66)  Suspendinj?  temporarily  the  operation  of  certain 
provisions  of  the  immigration  act  relating  to  alien  contract  laborers  and  illiterate 
aliens. 

Rasolvcd  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre.sentatirefi  of  the  United  Stntcft 
of  Ameriea  in  Comjress  afiftembled.  That  the  operation  of  the  provisimis  of 
.'section  2  of  the  act  of  Congress  of  February  5,  1917,  entitled  "An  act  to 
regiihite  the  immigration  of  aliens  to,  and  the  residence  of  aliens  in,  the 
I'nited  States,"  relating  to  tlie  assessment  of  head  tax  on  aliens  entering  the 
United  States,  and  of  the  provisions  of  section  '.\  of  said  act,  excluding  from 
thi'  United  States  jiHens  who  are  contract  lalictrers  or  aliens  who  are  illiterate, 
is  hei'ehy  susjyended  for  the  period  of  one  year  from  and  after  ()ctol)er  1, 
1919,  in  so  far  as  said  provisions  affect  the  entry  to  tlie  Uiuted  States  of 
laborers  who  are  citizens  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico  and  who  are  coming  to 
the  United  States  to  engage  in  agricultural  pursuits. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Sheppard,  you  may  proceed. 
Senator  Sheppard.  j\Ir.  Roberts  will  speak  first,  Mr.  Chairman. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  FRED  ROBERTS,  PRESIDENT  SOUTH  TEXAS 
COTTON  GROWERS'  ASSOCIATION,  CORPUS  CHRISTI,  TEX. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  at 
home  I  am  a  farmer,  and  being  a  farmer  I  know  the  needs  of  Texas. 
T  I'epresent  myself  here  and  also  represent  the  South  Texas  Cotton 
(jrowers'  Association.    I  am  president  of  that  association. 

AVe  are  shoi-t  of  labor.  The  real  fact  is  we  have  not  any  labor. 
Modern  macb.inery  has  developed  very  rapidly  and  has  made  it  pos- 
sible for  one  man  to  cultivate  a  great  deal  of  land,  but  there  has  been 
no  develoimient  along  the  line  of  ]")icking  and  chopping  cotton.  We 
pick  cotton  like  we  did  a  htmdnMl  years  ago  and  we  choi)  cotton  like 
we  did  a  hundred  years  ago.  with  the  exception  that  in  picking  cot- 
ton we  put  it  into  a  sack  now  where  we  used  to  put  it  into  a  basket. 
The  greater  part  of  Texas,  or  perhaps  all  that  country  west  of  the 
Colorado  and  south,  has  always  been  and  is  to-day  dependent  upon  . 

4r 
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Mexican  labor.  We  have  always  liaj  free  access  to  the  ^Mexican-?  on 
the  other  side  of  the  border,  and  we  have  always  been  going-  there 
for  our  labor.  We  have  built  up  the  institution  of  cotton  growing 
there,  and  millions  and  millions  of  dollars  have  come  into  that 
country  and  developed  it  on  the  proposition  of  the  labor  at  our  door. 
We  have  never  had  any  labor  in  that  country  except  as  it  has  been 
brought  in  from  across  the  Rio  Grande. 

As  the  years  have  gone  by  it  has  become  more  and  more  necessary 
for  us  to  go  across  the  border  for  our  labor  because  of  the  increased 
facilities  for  farming.  Take  my  own  case,  for  example.  I  have  8.50 
acres  in  cultivation.  I  prepare  that  soil  and  plant  it  and  do  the 
plowing  with  eight  men.  running  two-row  planters  and  two-row  cul- 
tivators and  modern  farm  rhachinery.  So  you  see  the  result  of  the 
development  in  modern  machinery  has  been  to  broaden  out  and  take 
in  more  and  do  more  work. 

But  Avhen  it  comes  to  chopping  cotton  and  picking  cotton  it  takes 
as  many  laborers  as  it  ever  took.  So  when  this  soil  is  prepared  and 
the  cotton  is  planted  and  it  comes  time  to  chop  the  cotton — perhaps 
some  of  you  gentlemen  may  not  luiderstand  what  is  meant  by  chop- 
ping cotton.  The  cotton  is  planted  by  a  drill  in  a  3-foot  or  3i-foot 
row  and  when  the  cotton  gets  as  tall  as  that  lead  pencil  Ave  have  to 
go  in  there  and  chop  that  out.  It  will  take  from  60  to  100  hands  on 
this  particular  place  to  chop  the  cotton.  When  the  cotton  crop  ha^" 
been  matured  it  will  take  anywhere  from  150  to  200  Mexicans  to 
gather  the  cotton  crop  off  of  the  ground  that  I  am  talking  to  you 
about — on  that  many  acres. 

NoAV,  if  we  are  cut  off  from  the  l)order  there  is  not  any  other  place 
that  we  can  go  to  get  a  single  human  being  who  will  and  can  pick 
cotton.  The  returned  soldier  will  not  do  it.  because  he  did  not  pick 
cotton  before  he  went  away:  he  has  merely  come  home  to  fill  the 
notch  that  was  left  when  he  went  to  war.  The  negro  will  not  do  it 
any  longer,  because  he  has  what  he  considers  a  better  job  in  the 
Xorth  or  East,  where  he  can  go  to  the  factory  district. 

So  if  the  agricultural  interests  of  our  country  are  to  be  continued, 
if  the  homes  are  to  be  kept  up  and  taxes  and  interest  are  to  be  paid 
on  the  investment  and  on  the  war  debt  that  was  created  to  wage  this 
war — if  we  are  to  do  our  part  we  must  have  laborers. 

xVnd  we  want  the  Mexican  laborer,  because  we  are  used  to  him. 
We  know  the  Mexican  and  he  knows  us.  We  are  not  afraid  of  him. 
There  never  was  a  D"'ore  docile  animal  in  the  world  than  the  ^Mexican. 
There  are  some  mean  ^Mexicans,  to  be  sure,  but  we  are  not  afraid  of 
them.  We  want  that  ^Mexican  to  come  over  and  do  our  work  because 
he  understands  us  and  we  understand  him. 

It  is  not  any  longer  a  question  of  price.  We  are  willing  to  i)ay 
the  price  if  we  can  iret  the  labor,  but  we  can  not  get  laborers  at  any 
price.  The  case  T  have  stated  to  you  relative  to  myself  applies  to 
my  neighl)ors  and  that  entire  country. 

At  the  hearing  yesterday  l>efore  the  House  committee  they  quoted 
statistics  to  show  that,  I  believe.  20.000  Mexicans  had  been  bix)ught 
in.  Twenty  thousand  ^Vfexicans  will  not  do  us  any  good:  we  will 
need  200,000  in  the  Soutli  and  West.  Those  figures  are  not  correct. 
There  are  more  Mexicans  in  this  countrv  thnt  belong  in  Mexico 
than  20.000.     There  must  be  250.000  that  belong  in  Mexico :  and  when 
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you  pjiss  this  law  and  lot  it  ^jo  into  ett'oct  that  no  more  Mexicans  shall 
conio  into  this  country  unless  eacli  one  can  pay  his  $8  and  read  and 
write,  that  will  exclude  DO  ])er  cent  of  them.  None  of  them  have  the 
$S:  because  if  they  had  the  $8,  what  in  the  world  wonld  they  want  to 
come  to  the  United  States  for  when  $1  in  Mexico  will  carr}-  further 
than  $10  in  the  Ignited  states,  and  that  is  his  home* 

So,  then,  what  will  be  the  result^  Here  are  Mexican  citizens  in 
the  United  States  picking'  cotton  and  doinj;  our  work.  They  are 
o-oino'  to  ofo  home  some  time:  and  they  will  not  iro  across  the  bridge, 
either,  lliey  will  swim  the  i-iver,  and  when  they  get  on  the  other 
side  of  the  di\iding  line  they  can  not  get  back. 

Heretofore  and  up  to  the  present  time,  instead  of  20  [>er  cent  re- 
maining in  this  country  when  they  get  through  the  work,  1)8  per  cent  ( 
of  them  have  gone  back.  They  })ractically  all  go  back.  That  is  \ 
Avhy  we  are  so  anxious  as  to  this  thing,  because  we  loiow  that  the 
year  is  coming  to  a  close  in  those  vast  cotton  fields  in  west  Texas 
and  north  Texas;  and  when  the  cotton  has  been  picked  those  fel- 
lows are  going  to  go  home,  and  you  can  not  keep  them  on  this  side 
unless  you  put  them  in  jail.  Of  course,  a  few  of  tliem  will  stay — 
a  few  stay  each  year — but  what  I  want  }'0u  to  understand,  gentlemen, 
is  that  the  great  majority  will  go  back.  They  do  go  back:  they  have 
always  gone  back:  and  once  back,  they  can  not  get  across  again.___-^-^ 

Tlie  $8  head  tax  would  not  be  so  bad  if  Ave  were  allowed  to  pay 
it  on  this  side,  but  we  are  not.  And  we  can  not  go  on  the  other  side 
because  Avhen  you  go  on  the  other  side  you  run  into  trouble  Avith  the 
Mexican  authorities.  The  Mexican  Government  grants  conces-sions 
to  certain  individuals  over  there,  and  those  men  have  the  right  t« 
go  in  the  interior,  and  do  go  into  the  interior,  and  bring  in  hundreds 
and  hundreds  of  Mexicans  to  the  border  at  Laredo,  Brownsville,  El 
Paso,  and  other  places;  and  if  you  go  over  there  and  try  to  make  any 
icind  of  arrangement  with  those  people,  eA^en  if  j^ou  Avere  allowed  to 
pay  the  head  tax,  the  Mexican  authorities  A\'ould  put  you  in  jail,  be- 
cause they  haA'e  giAen  the  concession  to  this  man. 

Senator  Hahrisox.  When  did  these  Mexicans  come  into  this  conn- 
try.  Judge?  "  / 

]Mr.  RouEUTs.  About  the  1st  of  June  or  the  lilth  o|/May;  that  is, 
in  south  Texas,  Avhen  Ave  begin  to  need  cotton  choppers. 

Senator  Haukisox.  But  you  were  speaking  of  some  that  ai'e  about 
to  leave  noAv.     When  did  they  come  over  here? 

Mr.  Roberts.  They  came  last  sununer. 

Senator  Harrisox.  How  did  they  come  over  here  (  Did  they  pay 
the  tax  and  come  in  under  the  requirements  of  this  act  of  Congress 
of  1917? 

Mr.  Roberts,  No,  sir. 

Senator  Harrison.  How  did  they  come  into  this  country? 

Mr.  Roberts.  They  swam  the  river. 

Senator  Harrisox.  Then  they  came  in,  and  violated  the  law  by 
coming  in? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Siieppard.  Let  me  say.  Senator  Harrison,  that  the  laAv 
had  been  suspended  on  account  of  the  Avar  emergency. 

^Ir.  Roberts.  Yes;  the  law  had  been  suspended. 

Senator  Harrison.  Is  the  law  suspended  now? 
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Senator  Sheppard.  No;  we  have  exhausted  all  the  arguments  at 
our  coiinnand  to  have  the  Department  of  Labor  suspend  the  laws 
further,  but  they  say  they  can  not,  that  the  war  emergency  is  over, 
and  they  can  not  suspend  it  longer  than  February  1  of  this  year. 

The  Chaihmax.  Did  they  suspend  the  payment  of  the  $8^ 

Mr.  KoBEKTs.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  As  well  as  the  literacy  test? 

Mr.  KoBERTs.  Yes,  sir;  Secretary  Wilson  has,  by  Executive  order, 
suspended  the  objectionable  features  of  this  law — the  features  that 
are  objectionable  from  our  standpoint;  that  is,  the  $8  head  tax  and 
the  literacy  test — five  times.  A  comnuttee  came  up  here  last  sum- 
mer and  got  him  to  extend  it  from  June  80  to  January  1,  and  he  ab- 
solutely refused  to  extend  it  any  further,  on  the  ground  that  the  war 
is  over,  because  this  has  been  done  as  a  war  measure.  Now,  you  see. 
the  law  is  in  full  operation,  and  as  the  law  stands,  gentlemen,  we 
can  not  make  a  crop;  or  if  perchance  it  should  happen  to  be  a  dry 
season  and  we  get  through  rather  easy  in  making  the  crop,  we  can 
not  gather  it  without  the  laborers. 

Senator  Harrison.  Judge,  this  is  an  amendment  to  suspend  that 
provision  for  one  year  from  October  1.  1919? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Harrison.  That  would  be  until  October  1.  1920.  What 
are  you  going  to  do  for  the  following  years. 

Senator  Sheppard.  They  have  devised  a  substitute  law  that  they 
want  to  oU'er  instead  of  this.  But  go  ahead  and  answer  in  your 
own  way,  Mr.  Roberts.  We  would  rather  have  this,  however,  than 
nothing. 

Mr.  Roberts.  When  this  bill  was  prepared,  or  introduced — I  think 
it  was  last  sununer — it  was  the  understanding  of  the  committee,  of 
which  I  was  cliairman  when  I  came  up  here,  that  possibly  the  Im- 
migration Committee — we  had  understood  the  Immigration  Com- 
mittee was  going  to  report  out  the  Immigration  bill,  and  we  were 
told  it  would  be  impossible  to  have  an  amendment  to  that  law.  but 
that  possibly  Ave  coidd  get  this  resolution  through,  and  in  the  mean- 
time this  bill  woidd  be  rep'orted  and  then  we  could  find  a  means  to 
amend  that  bill,  which  we  hoped  to  do.  We  want  to  have  an  excep- 
tion made.  We  had  understood  this  bill  would  be  an  exclusion  act 
for  a  number  of  years,  and  we  wanted  an  exception  to  that,  and  that 
is  the  reason  Ave  simply  asked  for  that  for  one  year.  HoAvever,  we 
introduced  in  the  other  connnittee  yesterday  a  substitute  measure. 

The  point  I  Avant  to  make  Avith  you  gentlemen  is  this:  That  that 
bill  is  in  force  noAv,  and  these  laborers  that  came  across  the  border 
last  year,  eithei-  under  the  contract  system,  operating  under  the  sus- 
l>ended  clause  of  the  present  act,  or  Avho  sAvam  the  river — these  people 
Avill  go  home.  You  can  not  keep  a  Mexican  from  going  home.  He 
has  ahvays  done  that.  You  can  go  there  and  find  old  families  that 
liaA'e  been  coming  across  that  border  for  40  years,  going  out  in  the 
interior  there  and  picking  cotton.  They  came  Avlien  their  children 
Avere  snuill,  and  those  children  have  families,  and  they  are  still  com- 
ing. They  couie  very  often  to  the  same  place,  year  in  and  year  out. 
A  particular  ]\rexican  has  been  couiing  to  my  jilace  noAV  for  10  years. 
/  NoAv,  Avhen  the  Avork  is  done  on  tliis  side  and  he  has  got  a  fcAv  hun- 
dred dollars  he  knows  that  Avhen  he  jrets  on  the  other  side  of  the 
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border  he  has  got  a  little  home  clown  there,  and  the  Mexican  people 
have  more  reverence  for  home  and  family,  for  father  and  mother, 
than  have  the  Americans.  Of  course,  they  may  lack  in  patriotism, 
on  account  of  lack  of  understandino;  of  what  Government  means,  but 
I  am  talkin<i:  about  })arental  love  and  home  love. 

Senatoi-  Haruisox.  Do  you  not  think  that  when  the  news  sifts 
down  to  them  that  the  Federal  Government  is  froing  to  educate  them, 
that  will  encourage  them  to  stay  here  and  not  go  back? 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  do  not  know  whether  that  would  do  much  good  or 
not ;  I  rather  doubt  that. 

The  CiiAimrAX.  They  are  only  liere  tem])orarily  ?  As  I  under- 
stand it,  they  are  here  only  four  or  five  months? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  They  come  in  June  or  July  and  go  back  in  the 
fall  or  winter? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Siieppard.  And  they  have  been  doing  that,  Judge,  for  40 
or  50  years,  ever  since  that  section  of  Texas  began  to  be  developed, 
and  it  has  been  the  main  reliance  of  that  section  for  this  kind  of 
woik. 

The  Chairman.  They  do  not  form  a  permanent  part  of  our  popu- 
lation, do  they  t 

Mr.  Roberts.  Xo:  not  as  a  rule.    There  are  a  few  that  will  do  that. 

The  CiiAiR-AfAN.  There  is  no  question  of  Americanization  involved 
here?   • 

Mr.  Roberts.  Xo.  sir ;  they  all  go  back. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  good  people,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Roberts.  They  are  good  people  of  their  class,  yes;  they  are  in- 
offensive. You  can  take  a  hundred  or  two  hundred  Mexicans  out  in 
the  brush  or  camp  and  live  among  them  and  never  have  any  fear  of 
anybody  stealing  anything  you  have  or  murdering  you.  Those  peo- 
ple out  there  never  lock  a  door. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  think.  Judge,  that  we  are  apt  to  be- 
come a  little  too  much  prejudiced  against  other  nations  and  races? 
Do  you  not  think  from  what  we  read  and  hear  about  Mexico 

Mr.  Roberts.  Particularly  in  the  Fall  hearings. 

The  Chairman  (continuing).  That  we  may  have  a  somewhat  ex- 
aggerated view  of  the  lawless  character  of  the  people?  They  are 
a  good  peo])le.  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Roberts.  The  Mexican  people  as  a  race;  yes.  sir.  There  are 
lawless  Mexicans  over  there  that  ought  to  be  hanged,  just  as  there 
are  lawless  Americans  here.  We  have  no  fear  of  any  trouble  of  that 
kind. 

Those  people  do  not  come  to  this  country,  gentlemen,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  citizenship;  they  couie  to  us  l">e('ause  we  have 
dollars  that  ai-e  worth  100  cents  on  the  dollar,  and  they  want  that 
money,  and  when  they  get  it  they  are  satisfied  to  go  home;  and  we 
want  that  labor. 

The  CnAiR:MAN.  They  are  not  plotting  against  the  ITnited  States 
in  anyway. 

Mr.  Roberts.  "Well,  there  may  be  some  plotters  on  the  other  side; 
yes.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  say.  these  people  that  come  here  are  not  plot- 
ting against  the  United  States? 
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Mr.  Roberts.  No,  sir:  tliej'  are  not. 

Senator  Sterling.  Have  any  of  them  that  have  come  over,  that 
you  know  of.  belonged  to  these  various  bands,  such  as  Villa's? 

]NIr.  Roberts.  Yes,  sir:  I  have  a  man  at  my  place  now,  Juan 
Batista,  that  has  been  on  both  sides  of  that  revolution  two  or  three 
dirt'erent  times;  he  says  he  has. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  speaking  about  the  revolution  in  Mexico? 

^Ir.  Roberts.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  not  speaking  about  that.  I  am  speaking 
about  this  menace  of  anarchism  or  bolshevism.  That  does  not  play 
any  part  with  the  Mexicans? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Xone  whatever:  no.  sir.  T  have  yet  to  meet  the  first 
Mexican  who  knew  anything  about  it  or  cared  anything  about  it. 

Senator  Sterling.  Take,  for  example,  a  follower  of  Villa  in  his 
raids.    "Would  you  regard  such  a  man  as  a  safe  man  on  this  side? 

Mr.  Roberts.  They  are  all  right :  yes.  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  They  are  all  right? 

Mr,  Roberts.  Of  course,  there  are  individuals — you  nuist  under- 
stand there  are  individuals  following  Villa  that  are  just  as  mean 
as  the  devil  wants  them  to  be,  but  there  are  hundreds  and  hundreds 
of  others  that  have  had  to  join  Villa  or  die.  They  have  no  choice. 
He  will  come  into  a  town  or  a  ranch,  and  he  will  say.  "  Get  into 
the  ranks  or  get  out  there  and  be  shot.'' 

Senator  Sheppard.  If  those  people  in  northern  Mexico  were  as- 
sured-of  steady  employment  in  the  cotton  fields  on  this  side  of  the 
river,  would  not  the  chances  then  be  much  smaller  for  Villa  or  any 
other  revolutionist? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sheppard,  In  fact,  it  would  have  a  stabilizing  effect  on 
our  relations  if  this  custom  that  has  prevailed  for  so  many  years 
could  be  preserved  and  that  transient  labor  have  the  privilege  of 
coming  over  and  doing  this  work  of  clearing  the  fields  and  picking 
the  cotton? 

Mr.  Roberts.  You  are  absolutely  correct. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  a  law  now  that  requires  the  literacy 
test  and  the  $8  head  tax.    That  applies  generally? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  you  are  asking  us  to  suspend  that  law  for 
one  year? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Must  you  not  show  some  exceptional  circumstances 
in  order  to  justify  the  suspension  of  the  law  in  that  way?  And  I 
think  yoii  are  trying  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Yes,  sir:  I  think  so.  I  think  T  can.  Our  around  for 
asking  the  suspension  of  the  $8  head  tax  is  twofold.  First  of  all, 
they  have  not  got  the  $8.  In  the  second  place,  we  have  got  to  have 
the  Mexicans  in  order  to  cany  on  our  business  that  has  been  built 
up  on  that  identical  proposition.  You  take  a  territory  as  large  as  the 
New  England  States,  or  larger,  that  for  50  or  60  years  has  gotten 
its  labor  from  one  soui'ce,  where  the  farmers  in  the  country  have  built 
upon  that  kind  of  labor,  and  have  always  gone  there  to  get  it:  when 
you  enact  a  law  that  will  cut  that  off,  then  you  are  destroying  an 
industry-  that  has  billions  in  it.  not  millions:  and  if  that  law  stands 
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and  you  put  a  guard  on  the  river  or  along  the  border  so  that  they 
can  not  get  aeros.s.  then  you  are  going  to  see  property  vahies  depre- 
ciate in  that  country  and  50  to  (50  per  cent  of  our  hmd  lie  idle. 

The  CiiAii:>iAN.  What  you  ai'e  stating,  .Judge,  is  true  in  a  less 
degree  of,  I  will  say,  the  Xew  England  manufacturers  to-day.  The 
New  England  manufacturers  depend  upon  foreign  labor  to  a  large 
extent.  Much  of  that  labor  is  illiterate.  They  now  want  additional 
labor,  and  they  are  handicapped  because  they  can  not  have  it.  They 
can  not  meet  the  demand  for  the  product  of  the  mills,  because  they 
are  short  of  labor.  Now.  suppose  they  should  come  to  us  and 
say,  '•  Here,  the  business  of  the  counti-y  is  more  important  than  the 
menace  of  our  alien  population  to  our  institutions,  and  therefoio 
we  would  like  to  have  a  law  whicli  will  permit  us  to  admit  the 
illiterates."  I  do  not  nunin  to  say  that  the  case  there  is  as  extreme 
as  your  case,  and  I  think  your  case  differs  from  it,  not  only  in  the 
necessity  but  also  in  the  fact  that  that  is  a  floating  population  that 
never  gives  up  its  nationality,  but  merely  comes  here  temporarily 
and  goes  back.    Is  not  that  true? 

Mr.  KoBEiJTs.  Yes,  sir.  Now,  in  answei-  to  that  question,  I  do 
not  know  the  needs  of  New  England,  but  I  will  put  my  proposition 
on  this  basis.  If  the  men  or  the  race  that  we  are  asking  to  come  to 
this  country  were  a  menace  to  our  social  institutions,  I  would  say 
exclude  them;  but  the  Mexican  is  not  a  menace:  he  is  not  any 
more  a  menace  to  our  institutions  than  the  pet  dogs  are  in  any 
other  country  to  that  connnunity,  because  he  comes  here  and  does 
a  service  that  nobody  else  can  do  on  account  of  climatic  conditions. 

The  CiiAiR^rAx.  I  do  not  think  any  race  is  a  menace  to  our 
institutions,  except  the  reds. 

Mr.  Roberts.  The  reds,  wherever  they  come  from. 

The  CnAiR:\rAx.  And  they  are  a  very  small  percentage. 

Mr.  Roberts.  And  if  the  man  who  wants  to  come  in  up  there  is 
not  a  menace  to  our  institutions,  I  would  say  let  him  come  in.  That 
is  my  dbctrine. 

Senator  Sterling.  What  about  the  colored  labor? 

Mr.  Roberts.  The  Negroes  in  that  country  have  come  North  and 
East,  wherever  they  can  go  to  the  cities,  "^^'e  used  to  go  to  Dallas 
tind  Shreyeport,  and  over  in  Louisiana,  and  get  hundreds  and  hun- 
tlreds  of  Negioes.  but  they  are  not  there  any  more. 

The  CiiAiRMAx.  Can  you  give  any  figures  as  to  that  migration 
of  the  Negroes  to  the  North? 

Mr.  Roberts.  No,  sir:  I  can  not. 

The  CiiAiRMAx.  Perhaps  you  have  a  greater  demand  for  labor, 
and  you  do  have  a  less  supply  from  that  source? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Yes.  sir.  I  can  state  this :  Twenty  years  ago  I  could 
go  to  Houston,  get  in  there  one  night,  and  by  tlie  next  night  load 
out  200,  ."iOO.  or  1.000  Negroes,  just  depending  on  how  uiany  I  wanted, 
and  they  would  go.  I  went  to  Houston  last  year,  stayed  there  three 
days,  and  got  7  Negroes  to  help  me,  and  the  7  Negroes  deserted 
after  I  got  them  down  to  the  cotton  patch. 

Senator  Sterlixg.  Which  is  the  more  reliable  for  that  kind  of 
work,  the  average  colored  man  that  you  might  pick  up  or  the  average 
Mexican? 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  will  take  my  chances  with  the  Mexican. 
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Senator  Sterling.  What  about  the  wages  you  would  pay  them, 
respettively  ? 

[     Mr,  RoiJERTs.  They    are    all    paid    identically    the    same,    whites, 
iblacks,  and  iNIexicans. 

Senator  Harrison.  What  are  you  paying  them  to  pick  cotton  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  We  paid  last  year  $1.50  a  hundred  and  furnished 
them  a  house  and  wood  and  water,  and  hauled  them  to  town  on 
Saturda}' — the  Mexican  will  not  ATork  on  Saturday  and  neitlier  will 
a  Negro:  they  work  five  days  a  week.  You  have  to  haul  them  to 
town  on  Saturday  and  haul  them  back,  and  when  they  get  ready 
to  leave  you  haul  them  to  the  railroad  station. 

Senator  Sterling.  Is  not  the  Mexican  a  little  more  steady  in  his 
work  i 

Mr.  EoRERTS.  There  are  certain  kinds  of  work  in  which  they  will 
be.    A  Xegro  will  do  more  work  than  a  Mexican  while  he  works. 

Senator  Sterling.  But  he  is  not  as  reliable  in  sticking  to  the  job? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Xo,  sir;  there  was  a  time  when  the  Negroes  were 
more  reliable  than  they  are  now. 

Senator  Phelan.  What  is  their  average  earning  on  that  basis? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Of  a  ^Mexican  in  the  cotton  patch  i  I  should  say  from 
$3  to  $3.50 ;  it  depends  on  how  they  work. 

Senator  Phei^vn.  That  is  an  average? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Phelan.  And  he  feeds  himself. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Yes,  sir;  feeds  himself.  We  furnish  wood,  and 
water,  and  houses,  and  whatever  conveniences  they  have  to  have  for 
shelter. 

Senator  Harrison.  Do  any  ^Mexican  women  come  over? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Yes,  sir.  We  rely  on  the  women  more  than  we  do  on 
anybody  else. 

Senator  Harrison.  Is  there  any  cotton  unpicked  in  your  section 
now? 

Mr.  Roberts.  No,  sir;  it  is  all  picked.  The  storm  j^icked  it  on  the 
14th  of  September. 

Senator  Phelan.  You  are  speaking  now  only  for  south  Texas. 

]Mr.  Roberts.  South  Texas;  yes,  sir:  but  in  west  Texas  and  north 
Texas  lots  of  cotton  is  picked  b}'  Mexican  labor;  especially  in  west 
Texas. 

Now,  to  give  you  gentlemen  an  idea  of  how  much  help  we  will 
have  to  have,  our  county  last  vear  imported  about  6.500  Mexicans 
from  the  border:  in  1918.  from  8,500  to  9.000. 

Senator  Harris.  What  is  the  population  of  vour  countv  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  should  say  from  40.000  to  50,000.  That  includes 
Corpus  Christi,  a  town  of  20,000  or  25.000  peojile.  It  is  an  agricul- 
tural county. 

Senator  Harris.  About  a  third  of  your  labor  on  the  farms  then  is 
Mexican  labor? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Well,  perhaps  half  of  our  labor  down  on  the  farms  is 
Mexican.    We  have  a  good  many  Mexican  citizens  in  that  country. 

Senator  Phelan.  1  understand  that  during  the  war  this  regulation 
was  relaxed. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Yes.  sir. 

Senator  Phelan.  What  was  the  condition  before  the  war? 
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Mr.  Egberts.  The  condition  prior  to  the  war — when  we  wanted 
help  we  went  to  Laredo,  and  it  was  there — came  across  the  river. 

Senator  Piielax.  That  was  a  viohition  of  the  hiw  ? 

Mr.  RoRERTs.  That  law  was  not  in  force. 

Senator  Harrison.  This  law  was  passed  in  1917. 

Mr.  Kobp:rts.  You  see,  the  point  I  am  tryinof  to  set  out  is  that  we 
have  had  labor  free  to  come  across  the  border,  and  when  we  wanted 
help  all  we  had  to  do  was  i>o  to  the  border  and  we  could  get  it.  Now, 
we  have  not  any  help :  there  is  no  place  to  go  to  get  any  help.  It  will 
take  250,000  Mexicans  from  somewhere  to  make  and  crather  a  noi'mal 
cotton  crop  this  year,  1920,  in  addition  to  the  labor  in  the  country, 
and  they  are  i>x)in<r  across  the  border  by  the  thousands.  They  are 
not  g'oino-  throuoh  the  ports,  l)uf  they  are  going  across.  You  can  get 
in  a  wagon  or  automobile  or  train  and  travel  through  that  country, 
and  see  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  little  caravans  going  toward  the 
border,  going  back  home,  and  they  will  go  home  in  spite  of  any  kind 
of  hiAv  on  this  side  or  the  other  side.  But  when  we  want  them  next 
sunnner.  then  they  will  find  a  barrier  that  they  can  not  overcome. 

Of  course,  if  this  law  stands,  if  you  do  not  put  a  river  guard  on 
there,  Ave  will  get  our  help  all  right.  If  you  gentlemen  have  any 
objecticms  to  admitting  the  Mexicans  by  law,  cut  them  out  and  take 
the  river  guard  away  and  let  us  alone,  and  we  will  get  them  all  right. 

Senator  Piielax.  That  is,  if  Congress  does  not  jjass  my  bill  appro- 
priating money  for  the  river  guard? 

Mr.  Koberts.  I  prefer  to  get  them  lawfully,  if  I  can. 

Senator  Phelan.  We  are  going  to  put  a  guard  down  there  to  keep 
out  the  Japanese. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Now.  gentlemen,  if  there  is  any  question  you  want 
to  ask  me  I  will  be  glad  to  try  to  answer  it.  There  are  some  other 
gentlemen  here  that  know  more  about  this  than  I  do.  I  thank  you 
very  kindly. 

Senator  Siieppard.  Mr.  Miller. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  ROY  MILLER,  REPRESENTING  THE  RURAL 
LANDOWNERS'  ASSOCIATION,  CORPUS  CHRISTIE,  TEX. 

Mr.  Miller.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  state,  in  order  that 
you  may  apj^reciate  the  importance  of  this  nuitter  to  Texas  and  the 
interests  which  I  represent,, that  I  represent  the  Rural  Land  Owners* 
Association,  which  has  within  its  jurisdiction  20  counties  in  the 
south  Texas  coast  country,  a  territory  about  250  miles  in  length  and 
about  100  miles  in  width,  a  territoj-v  which  has  within  its  confines 
probably  20,000.000  acres  of  land,  al)Out  2,500.000  of  which  is  now  in 
cultivation. 

I  also  represent,  by  appointment,  the  Texas  Cattle  RaistM-s'  Asso- 
ciation. Also,  in  order  that  the  record  may  show  it,  I  would  like  to 
present  a  letter  which  I  received  upon  leaving  Texas  from  our  gov- 
ernor [reading]  : 

CJovernor's  Office, 
Austin,  Te.r.,  •January  22,  1920. 
Hon.  Roy  Miller, 

iS7.  Anthonij  Hotel,  Han  Antonio,  Tex. 
Dear  Mr.  Mu.ler:  I  have  learned  of  your  contenipliited  trip  to  Wiisliinj?ton 
as  a  representative  of  the  Texas  Tattle  Raisers'  .Association  and  of  tlie  Rural 
Landowners'  Association  In  behalf  of  the  resolution  now  pending  before  Con- 
gress concerning:  Mexican  labor. 
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This  ivsolutioii,  I  l)olieve.  was  presciitefl  in  the  Senate  by  Senator  Sheppard 
and  in  the  House  by  liepresentative  Hudspeth.  Of  course,  Senator  Sheppard 
and  Kci)r('sentative  Huds))etli  are  both  eoj^nizant  of  the  tremendous  value  to 
Texas  tliis  labor  is  in  the  ]U'<)ducti<in  of  erojjs.  We  all  recall  the  lai-ge  quantity 
lost  of  the  past  years"  iiroduction  by  reason  of  insnlhcient  labor. 

I  have  conununicated  with  each  member  of  the  Texas  delejration  in  Congress 
in  behalf  of  this  measure,  and  I  would  very  greatly  appreciate  it  if  you  could 
find  it  compatible  with  your  duties  as  representative  of  the  organizations  you 
aitpear  for,  to  act  and  appear  as  my  oHlcial  representative,  and  this  letter  will 
serve  as  your  authority  to  represent  the  State. 

With  personal  regards  and  good  \\ishes  for  a  successful  trip,  I  am, 
Sincerely,  your  friend, 

W.    P.    HOHBY. 

Clorcnior. 

Now.  ISIr.  C'haiiiuan.  anil  oentlcnien  of  the  conimitteo.  I  think  we 
are  all  appreciative  of  the  ditficnltics  which  stand  in  the  way  of 
action  upon  the  part  of  Congress  to  give  us  this  needed  relief.  We 
all  stand,  of  course,  for  100  per  cent  Americanism,  and  we  stand  for 
whatever  legislative  action  may  be  necessary  to  protect  this  Govern- 
ment and  our.selves  against  the  a.ssaults  of  those  from  the  outside  who 
would  destroy  it. 

Mr.  Roberts  has.  I  think,  convinced  you.  as  the  chairman  indicated 
by  his  remark,  that  these  people  do  not  constitute  a  menace  in  that 
respect. 

Now,  let  me  just"  give  you  this  viewpoint,  which  is  ours.  South- 
west Texas — that  is  to  say,  that  Portion  of  the  State  which  lies  south 
of  San  Antonio,  and  from  Victoria  south — an  area  which  is  larger 
than  many  States  of  the  Union,  has  been  built  up  upon  Mexican 
labor.  The  IMexican  is  indigenous  to  that  territory.  He  was  there 
before  the  white  man  came.  As  you  w^ell  know,  that  section  of  Texas 
lying  between  the  Nueces  and  the  Rio  Grande  Avas  a  bone  of  con- 
tention away  back  before  this  Government  went  into  JNlexico.  So 
when  the  white  peo])le  went  there  and  began  this  agricultural  devel- 
opment they  found  the  Mexican  there,  and  he  supplied  the  necessary 
labor  which  in  other  sections  of  the  South  has.  until  rerent  years, 
been  supplied  by  the  Negro.  And  so  our  agricultural  development 
has  been  predicated  and  based  entirely  upon  the  aid  of  the  Mexicans. 
It  would  not  have  occurred  without  his  help. 

Senator  Kixo.  Did  the  advent  of  the  whites  to  the  section  to  which 
you  have  referred  expel  the  ^Mexican  from  the  confines  of  that  ter- 
ritory ? 

Mr.  MiixKH.  Not  at  all;  they  were  there  in,  you  might  say.  their 
native  capacity,  and  engaged  in  the  ranching  business  as  assistants  to 
the  ranchmen. 

Senator  King.  T  was  wondering  Avhether  or  not  there  was  any  very 
material  migration  from  what  subsequently  became  a  ]Kirt  of  the 
United  States  with  the  advent  of  the  whites. 

Mr.  MiLi>EK.  T  think  not.  T  think,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  im- 
migration from  the  other  side  increased  as  the  need  for  their  labor 
increased. 

NoW',  this  is  the  way  that  we  look  at  the  matter,  ISIr.  Chairman  and 
gentlemen  of  the  committee :  We  have  always  had  the  benefit  of  this 
labor:  Ave  have  ahvays  depended  upon  it.  Until  now  we  ha^e  not  felt 
the  effects  of  the  restricti(ms  in  this  law,  which  became  effective  oii 
the  .5th  of  February,  1017,  because,  as  has  been  stated  to  you,  these 
restrictions  from  time  to  time  have  been  suspended.     Consequently 
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until  now  we  had  no  cause  to  complain,  for  the  reason  that,  the  re- 
strictions being  suspended,  we  were  permitted  to  get  the  labor  we 
needed. 

Great  agricultural  development  has  taken  place  in  that  section. 
Take  Nueces  County,  to  wliich  Mr.  Koberts  referred.  We  have  in 
that  county  probably  125,000  acres  devoted  to  cotton  culture  alone. 
Xot  an  acre  of  that  land  was  in  cultivation,  say,  10  or  12  years  ago. 
In  the  Rio  Grande  Valle}',  that  renuirkable  valley  Avhich  reaches 
from  Brownsville  up  a  distance  of  50  or  GO  miles  before  the  hills  meet 
the  river,  there  are  in  cultivation  thousands  of  acres  devoted  to  truck. 
I  was  in  the  vallej^  just  a  week  ago,  and  I  was  told  they  had  13,500 
acres  in  cabbage  alone,  and  they  expect  to  ship  out  within  the  next 
six  or  eight  weeks  0.500  carloads  of  cabbage.  In  the  territory  be- 
tween there  and  San  Antonio,  a  distance  of  150  miles,  there  are  prob- 
ably thousands  of  acres  devoted  to  Bermuda  onions  and  other  kinds 
of  truck. 

All  of  that  activity  has  been  developed  with  the  assistance  of  Mexi- 
can labor.  We  have  in  our  delegation  now  appearing  before  the 
House  committee  men  who  represent  the  truck  industry.  From  the 
territory  in  the  vicinity  of  Laredo  and  from  Asherton  and  Carrizo 
Springs,  north  of  Laredo,  there  will  be  shipped  out  probably  2,500 
carloads  of  onions,  beginning  the  middle  of  March  or  the  1st  of  xVpril. 
The  Mexican  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  harvesting  of  that  crop. 

Senator  Siieppard.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  while  no  migration  of  Mexi- 
cans to  Mexico  resulted  from  the  advent  of  the  whites,  the  increasing 
development  has  made  it  necessary  to  draw  more  and  more  upon 
Mexico  for  labor? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes,  sir;  I  thought  I  had  made  that  point  clear.' 

Senator  Phelax.  What  other  kinds  of  labor  have  you? 

Mr.  ]MiLLER.  We  have  practically  no  other  labor. 

Senator  King.  Do  they  not  establish  some  kind  of  habitat  there,  so 
that  they  become  fixed? 

Mr.  Miller.  Occasionally  some  of  them  remain,  but,  as  Mr.  Rol)erts 
has  said,  the  great  majority  of  them  go  back  into  Mexico.  And  from 
one  standpoint  that  works  to  our  advantage,  because  there  is  not  suffi- 
cient employment  for  these  people  in  our  agricultural  pursuits  to  re- 
(juire  them  the  year  around. 

I  might  say  this  also.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen :  All  of  south 
Texas  is  covered  with  a  growth  of  mesquite  and  cactus,  and  the  land 
liUist  be  grubbed  and  cleared  })ofore  it  can  be  put  into  cultivation. 
All  of  that  work — and  there  have  been  thousands  of  acres  put  in 
cultivation — has  been  done  with  the  aid  of  the  Mexican.  He  is  the 
only  man  we  have  been  able  to  get  to  grub  the  land. 

Senator  Sterling.  Do  many  ^lexicans  own  ranches  or  farms? 

Mr.  Miller.  You  will  find  a  considerable  number;  yes.  There  are 
some  who  have  been  there  a  good  many  years  who  have  little  ranches 
and  little  farms,  and  many  of  them  develop  into  very  good  citizens. 
In  my  home  town  of  Corpus  Christi  we  have  a  permanent  Mexican 
population  of  probably  2,000  or  maybe  2,500.  They  ha\e  been  there, 
many  of  them,  since  the  town  was  established. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  total  j:>opulation  of  the  town? 

Mr.  ^Miller.  Well,  since  the  storm.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  know. 
AVo  claim  20.000. 

Senator  Phelan.  Do  these  Mexicans  vote? 
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Mr.  Miller.  Yes,  indeed. 

Senator  Phelax.  There  is  no  educational  qualification  for  the 
suffrage '( 

Mr.  Miller.  Not  in  Texas ;  no.  There  has  not  been.  They  become 
American  citizens  and  attend  our  schools;  their  children  graduate 
from  our  high  schools 

Senator  Sheppard.  You  are  speaking  now  of  Mexican  citizens? 

Mr.  MiLLEK.  Mexican  citizens  who  become  naturalized;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Phelan.  The  point  I  wished  to  develop  was  that  these 
Mexicans  who  are  brought  over  the  border  every  season  and  who 
return  are  capable  of  becoming  good  citizens  should  they  remain; 
ihey  have  the  nudving  of  good  citizens  in  them? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  think  so.  AVe  people  who  live  down  in  that  section 
of  Texas  have  a  very  high  regard  for  the  ]\Iexican.  He  is  not  a  bad 
man.  From  our  stand})oint,  the  trouble  with  them  over  in  Mexico 
now  is  that  they  are  hungry. 

Senator  Harrison.  Of  course,  you  never  vote  those  fellows  that 
just  come  in  and  stay  a  while? 

Mr.  Miller.  No  ;  not  now.  They  may  have  done  that  there  yeai-s 
ago,  but  thej^  do  not  do  it  any  more.  I  have  heard  some  talk  of  that 
having  been  done  in  the  old  days. 

The  Chairman.  Your  native  white  population  would  not  supply 
you  at  all,  would  it  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Not  at  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  a  few? 

Mr.  Miller.  We  have  a  few;  but,  as  Mr.  Roberts,  who  is  a  prac- 
tical .farmer,  has  stated  to  you,  he  has  on  his  farm  of  850  acres  five 
or  six  families  who  are  there  permanently  who  assist  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  soil  and  do  the  cultivating  work.  But  cotton  is  different 
froui  any  other  crop  that  I  know  anything  about 

The  Chairman.  What  negro  population  have  you  there? 

jSIr.  ISIiLLER.  ^Ve  have  in  Corpus  Cliristi,  I  should  say,  not  over 
500  negroes.  They  are  nowadays  better  adapted  to  certain  work  in 
the  cities,  and  they  are  leaving  the  country  and  going  to  the  cities, 
attracted  by  shorter  hours  and  higher  pay. 

Senator  Phelan.  Is  there  any  intermarriage  between  the  Mexi- 
cans and  the  whites? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  might  say  no.  Of  course,  in  the  early  days  there 
were  now  and  then,  as  with  the  white  man  and  the  Indian,  some 
cases  of  that  kind.  A  few  of  our  citizens  in  that  section  to-da,y, 
have  a  trace  of  Mexican  blood  in  them,  but  of  course  that  dates 
back  40  or  50  years  ago. 

The  Chair:man.  But,  as  you  figure  it  out,  you  must  have  these 
Mexicans  to  harvest  your  crop? 

Mr.  Miller.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  states  the  situation  in  a  nutshell. 

I  We  must  have  the  same  privilege  of  getting  this  Mexican  labor  in 

the  futui"e  as  we  have  had  in  the  past,  or  else  not  less  than  50  per 

'  cent  of  the  land  now  under  cultivation  in  south  Texas  will  lie  idle 

during  the  years  to  come. 

The  Chairman.  The  necessity  is  so  great  that  if  we  do  not  put  n 
guard  on  the  Rio  Grande  they  will  swim  across?     Is  that  it? 

Mr,  ISInxER.  I  believe  that  is  true,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  not  at  ail 
familiar  with  the  practical  workings  of  it. 
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The  Chairman.  Of  course,  we  can  not  deal  with  that  phase  of  it. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  imagine  that  is  true. 

Senator  Siieppard.  But  you  could  not  get  a  sufficient  number  in 
that  manner?     That  would  be  a  very  precarious  remedy? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chair:man.  Of  course  we  can  not  proceed  on  that  theory. 

Mr.  Miller.  The  only  thing  that  would  cause  that  would  be  the 
fact  that  these  Mexicans  knew  there  was  a  chance  to  get  food  and 
clothes  on  this  side  of  the  river  which  they  can  not  get  on  the  other 
side. 

Xow,  Mr.  Chairman  and  genttemen  of  the  committee,  this  con- 
stantly increasing  tendency  to  shorten  hours  of  labor  in  the  city  is 
producing  a  very  serious  problem  on  the  farms.  In  that  respect, 
I  suppose  our  section  does  not  dilfer  from  many  other  sections  of 
the  country,  but  we  haA'e  noted  that  in  Texas  in  this  way :  Ten  years 
ago  the  cotton  farmers  of  south  Texas  were  dependent  upon  the 
negro,  but  as  time  has  gone  on  opportunities  for  higher  wages  and 
more  agreeable  and  easier  employment  in  the  city  have  taken  the 
negro  from  the  cotton  fields  to  the  cities,  with  the  result  that  there 
are  counties  in  Texas  now,  as  in  the  black-land  belt  of  north  and 
central  Texas,  around  Waco  and  Dallas,  and  even  up  in  the  Pan- 
handle, which  are  dependent  upon  Mexican  labor,  I  was  told  by 
the  innnigration  officer  in  Laredo  only  last  Wednesday  that  one 
farmer  in  Cottle  county  away  up  in  the  Panhandle,  had  come  down 
there  last  summer  and  gotten  00  Mexican  laborers  to  assist  them  up 
there  in  the  gathering  of  their  cotton  crop.  And  there  are  many 
fields  of  cotton  up  in  that  section  of  Texas  to-day  which  are  un- 
picked. 

Senator  Phelax.  Is  cotton  grown  on  the  other  side  of  the  border? 

Mr.  Miller.  There  is  practically  no  development.  Senator,  in 
cotton  on  the  other  side  of  the  border. 

Senator  Kixo.  You  know  of  no  I'eservoir  to  which  you  might  go 
to  supi^ly  your  needs  ? 

Mr.  Miller,  There  is  no  other  source.  Senator,  so  far  as  we  know. 
There  is  the  need,  and  if  the  Mexican  labor  is  not  given  us  to  supply 
that  need  the  need  will  not  be  supplied,  and  the  production  of  Texas 
will  be  curtailed,  in  our  judgment,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  the  extent  of 
1,000,000  bales  of  cotton  this  year. 

Senator  Siieppard.  Not  only  in  Texas,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  in  the 
other  regions  along  the  border,  running  as  far  west  as  California. 

Mr.  Miller.  There  are  gentlemen  here,  of  course,  who  can  sj^eak 
as  to  that  phase  of  it. 

I    Senator  Phelan.  You  sav  vou  have  no  Chinese  or  Japanese  in  all 
that  district? 

Mr.  MiLEER.  None  whatever.  Senator.  I  personally  know  of  about 
two  Japanese  truck  farmers  just  south  of  Houston  who  have  been 
there  a  number  of  years. 

Senator  Phelan.  But  they  are  not  a  factor? 

Mr.  Miller.  Not  at  all. 

Senator  Kino.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  there  are  no  Japanese  or  Chi- 
nese in  any  of  the  northern  territories  of  Mexico  and  that  that  is  a 
mere  myth  with  some  of  the  newspapers  of  the  United  States? 
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]Mr.  Miller.  That  is  my  idea  about  it.  Senator.  I  liave  been  in 
the  district  alon<i-  the  border  on  the  other  side  from  Matamoras  to 
Nuevo  Laiedo  fiequently. 

Senator  Phelan.  Of  course,  they  do  not  stay  in  Mexico.  They  pass 
through  Mexico  into  the  United  States,  for  the  same  reason  that 
these  Mexicans  come  over  the  border — there  is  more  hicrative  em- 
ployment here. 

Senator  Kix(j.  But  there  are  very  few  Japanese  in  Mexico. 

Senator  Phelax.  I  say,  they  do  not  stay  there.  Tliey  use  Mexico 
as  an  avenue  by  which  they  approacli  the  United  State.s.  The  ship- 
ping companies  from  Japan  bring  them  as  far  south  as  Calhio,  in 
Peru,  because,  under  the  gentlemen's  agreement,  they  can  not  ship 
them  to  the  United  States,  and  they  have  agreed,  I  understand,  not 
to  shi))  them  to  Mexico.  They  have  gone  as  far  south,  the  Immigra- 
tion Department  tells  me,  as  Callao,  and  then  purchased  a  return 
ticket  from  Callao  to  Mexico,  and  come  here  through  Mexico. 

Senator  Kixo.  There  is  one  more  question  I  want  to  ask:  Do  any 
of  these  Mexicans  who  come  to  the  United  States  for  agricultural 
labor  belong  to  the  Carranzistas,  or  any  of  the  revolutionary  parties 
there  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Senator,  I  do  not  believe  they  know  a  thing  in  the 
world  about  it — the  ones  that  we  get  in  or  country.  They  are  an  ig- 
norant class.  They  are  peaceable,  and  they  are  docile.  I  do  not 
really  believe  they  know  who  the  President  of  Mexico  is.  The  truth 
of  the  matter  is,  we  people  who  live  in  that  section  believe  the  trouble 
with  Mexico  is  that  the  people  are  hungry,  and  they  will  follow 
this  leader,  or  that  leader,  or  any  other  leader  who  will  offer  to  feed 
them  and  give  them  clothes;  and  they  knoAv  absolutely  nothing 
about  the  cause  that  he  represents.  I  think  one  of  the  greatest  serv- 
ices the  people  of  this  countiy  could  render  the  people  of  Mexico 
to-day  would  be  some  arrangement  whereby  they  could  come  across 
and  help  us  and  get  paid  for  it.  That  would  do  more  than  anything 
else  to  tranquilize  conditions  on  the  border. 

Senator  Kixo.  How  far  South  do  you  penetrate  Mexico  in  getting 
this  labor? 

Mr.  MiLi>ER.  AVe  get  our  heli)  just  across  the  border.  It  comes  there 
from  the  interior  of  Mexico,  probably.  The  word  will  pass  through 
the  coimtry  that  if  they  come  to  the  border  they  can  get  opportunity 
for  emjjloyment  on  our  side.  They  usually  make  an  arrangement 
with  some  labor  contractor  who  is  located,  say.  at  Brownsville  or  La- 
redo— just  across  on  the  other  side. 

Senator  KiN(i.  Do  you  know  whether  those  labor  contractors  op- 
press the  men  whom  they  bring  in  and  extort  from  them  any  consid- 
erable ])ortion  of  the  moneys  which  they  derive  from  their  labor? 

Mr.  Miller.  Not  on  this  side,  at  all.  They  charge  a  dollar  a  head — 
the  custom  is — from  the  man  who  wants  the  labor;  that  is  to  say, 
lie  has  to  pay  that  for  his  service  in  collecting  the  labor  for  him. 
But  there  is  absolutely  no  extortion. 

Senator  Kix(i.  There  is  no  peonage  in  it.  at  all? 

Mr.  IVIiLLER.  Not  in  the  slightest.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that 
there  is  no  way  that  our  farmers  who  employ  these  laborers  can  pro- 
tect themselves,  even  after  they  go  to  the  expense  of  probably  $10 
or  $15  a  head  to  pay  their  transportation,  to  keep  them  longer  than 
a  day.    They  are  free  to  come  and  go  as  they  please. 
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Senator  Phelan.  There  is  no  attempt  to  keep  tliein  on  this  side 
of  the  border  by  providino;  houses,  and  so  on  ? 

]\Ir.  Miller.  Oh,  yes.  Yes;  we  jjrovide  those  facilities,  but  there 
is  no  oppression. 

Senator  Kikg.  There  is  no  attempt  bj^  the  empkn'er  to  retain  their 
services  ?    They  are  free  to  go  some  place  else. 

Senator  Phelan.  The  testimony  here  is  that  they  will  inevitably 
move  over  the  border  and  return  to  Mexico. 

Mr.  jMiller.  After  the  cotton  has  been  picked. 

Senator  Phelax.  The  reason  for  that  is  that  they  have,  possibly,, 
homes  in  INIexico? 

Mr.  Miller.  Their  relatives  are  there,  they  have  their  home  there, 
and  they  want  to  go  back. 

Senator  Phelax.  They  have  a  strong  sentiment  of  nationality? 

Mr.  Miller.  There  is  a  strong  sentiment  of  love  of  their  native 
land,  but  just  how  much  further  than  that  it  goes  I  do  not  know. 
But  our  experience  with  this  class  of  labor,  gentlemen,  has  been  en- 
tirely satisfactory'.  They  have  at  no  time  proved  a  menace  to  our 
social  order  in  the  slightest  degree.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is 
they  have  enabled  us,  and  they  alone,  to  bring  about  a  wonderful 
development  down  in  that  section  of  Texas — a  development  that 
stands  in  jeopardy  now  hj  reason  of  the  possibility  of  losing  their 
help,  because  we  can  not  farm  our  lands. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  5^011  had  a  hundred  come  over  for  the 
purpose  of  harvesting  the  cotton  crop.  How  many  would  probably 
leturn  out  of  that  hundred ? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  believe,  as  Mr.  Eoberts  has  already  stated,  ]Mr. 
Chairman,  that  after  the  cotton  has  been  picked  most  of  them  will 
return  to  Mexico.  I  would  not  attempt  to  hazard  a  guess.  He  said 
98  per  cent.    I  suppose  that  would  be  correct. 

Senator  Kixg.  Senator,  we  had  a  number  in  my  State,  and  my 
advices  are  that  every  one  returned. 

The  Chairman.  It  shows  that  some  people  do  like  Mexico,  does 
it  not? 

Senator  Kix'G.  There  is  one  question  there  that  is  not  quite  cog- 
nate, but  I  woidd  like  to  ask  it.  Your  State  has  millions  of  acres 
of  fine,  fertile  land? 

]Mr.  Miller.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  King.  Which  would  afford  homes  to  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands and  millions  of  people.  Now,  there  has  been  a  vast  amount' 
of  talk  about  furnishing  homes  for  the  soldiers.  Do  any  of  these 
soldiers  that  have  returned  to  Texas,  who  have  lived  there,  or  re- 
turning soldiers  from  other  States,  go  out  and  take  up  those  new 
lands  and  develop  them  where  the  lands  are  cheap?  And  if  they 
do  not,  why  do  they  not? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  can  not  answer  that  question  to  your  satisfaction 
further  than  to  say  that  there  has  not  been  a  great  deal  of  that  in 
our  immediate  section.  But  that  has  been  due,  Mr.  Chairman  and 
gentlemen,  to  a  large  extent  to  this  condition :  In  order  to  put  that 
land  in  cultivation  you  have  to  have  a  large  number  of  Mexicans 
to  grub  the  soil,  to  grub  the  growth  Avhich  is  on  the  soil,  and  we- 
are  unable  and  have  been  unable  to  get  a  sufficient  supply  of  labor 
for  that  purpose.    I  undertook  on  my  own  account  last  June  to  put 
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into  cultivation  2,000  acres  of  land  in  which  I  am  interested,  lo- 
cated about  2o  miles  from  Corpus  Christi.  It  is  covered  with  a  heavy 
growth  of  mesquite,  but  is  as  fertile  as  any  of  the  Illinois  prairies, 
or  any  part  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  but  I  was  unable  to  get  the 
labor  to  do  that  work.  Countless  thousands  of  acres  of  as  fine  land 
as  you  can  find  anywhere  under  the  sun  will  remain  in  its  virgin 
state  unless  we  can  get  this  labor. 

Befoie  these  restrictions  were  put  into  effect  which  made  it  nec- 
essary for  these  men  to  return  within  a  certain  length  of  time  the 
practice  of  these  Mexicans  was  to  pick  the  cotton  and  then  go  to 
grubbing  the  land,  and  spend  the  winter  there  as  well,  and  there  are 
millions  of  acres  of  land  in  Texas  which  might  add  their  quota  to 
increasing  the  production  of  the  Nation  and  of  the  world  that  will 
lie  dormant  unless  we  have  this  labor  to  help  us  put  it  in  cultivation. 

Senator  King.  The  fact  is,  the  American  is  ceasing  to  be  an  agri- 
culturist per  se;  is  not  that  true?  They  are  drifting  to  the  cities, 
preferring  the  city  life  to  the  agricultural  life? 

Mr.  IMiLLER.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  King.  Our  city  boys  will  not  work  on  the  farm,  and  our 
farm  boys  are  going  to  the  cities? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes,  sir.  I  think  the  gravest  problem  in  this  coun- 
try to-day  is  to  do  something  to  make  farm  life  more  attractive  in 
order  to  increase  production. 

Senator  Phelan.  Are  the  proprietors  down  there  all  white  men? 

Mr.  Miller.  Practically  all  white  men  in  our  section.  We  have 
some  very  large  ranchers  south  of  Corpus  Christi.  We  have  the 
famous  King  rancli  with  a  million  and  a  quarter  acres.  The  policy 
of  the  owners  of  these  large  bodies  of  land,  however,  is  to  sell  the 
land  to  the  man  who  will  put  it  in  cultivation. 

Senator  Sheppard.  And  on  very  easy  terms,  as  I  understand. 

Senator  Phelan.  Has  the  State  of  Tejtas  any  laws  such  as  the 
California  law  for  land  settlement? 

Mr.  Miller.  No,  sir:  but  these  large  oAvners  do  make  very  attrac- 
tive terms.  Representing  some  of  them  down  there.  T  sell  land  for 
them  upon  the  basis  of  no  cash  payment,  providing  the  land  is  put 
into  cultivation. 

Senator  Phelan.  This  answers  Senatoi-  King's  question,  doubt- 
less, about  the  native  American  boys  on  the  farm.  California  has 
a  law  by  which  large  tracts  are  subdivided,  and  they  are  given  ?A 
years  in  which  to  pay. 

Mr.  Miller.  It  will  do  no  good  to  establish  these  farmers  in  our 
section  of  the  country,  because  that  is  essentially  a  cotton  and  truck 
country,  which  needs  at  certain  statorl  times  an  abnormal  supply  of 
labor. 

Senator  Sterling.  Yo\i  say  it  is  essentially  n  cotton  and  truck 
countrv.     Is  cotton  a  dependable  crop  there? 

Mr.  Miller.  It  is  the  most  dependable  crop  that  we  have.  Senator: 
yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  I  had  rather  supposed  it  was  a  little  dry  there. 

Ml".  Mn.LER.  Cotton  is  a  comparatively  dry-weather  plant.  We 
have  an  average  of  27  inches  of  rain  there  a  year,  and  our  one  danger 
is  reallv  the  danger  of  too  much  rain  at  one  certain  time,  rather  than 
not  sufficient  rain. 
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If  there  are  any  further  questions,  I  would  be  ^hid  to  try  to 
answer  them.  I  Avant  to  h>ave  the  matter  with  the  coniniittee  in  this 
way,  that  it  means  the  very  life  of  our  section  of  the  country  down 
there.  If  this  bill  does  not  reach  the  situation,  we  hope  that  in  the 
wisdom  of  this  connnittee  some  plan  may  be  devised  whereby  we  may 
continue  to  enjo,v  the  benefits  of  this  labor  in  the  future  as  Ave  have 
in  the  i)ast,  so  that  our  lands  which  are  now  in  cidtivation  may  con- 
tinue to  produce  their  full  quota,  which  is  so  sorely  needed  at  this 
time. 

The  CuAiiniAx.  There  is  no  plan  that  can  be  devised,  is  there,  that 
will  meet  the  situation  unless  you  take  off  the  $8  head  tax  and  do 
away  with  the  literacy  test? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  do  not  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  of  any  other  plan. 
What  we  would  like,  just  to  state  it  simply,  is  to  preserve  the  status 
quo  which  has  existed  up  to  now  in  order  that  we  may  get  our 
laborers  when  we  need  them. 

Senator  Puf.lax.  Did  you  say  the  bill  provided  that  that  suspen- 
sion should  be  for  one  year? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sheppard.  HaA'e  you  the  substitute  bill  which  has  been 
submitted  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes.    It  is  very  short,  and  I  will  be  o;lad  to  read  it. 

Senator  Phelax.  You  were  about  to  say  that  when  the  time  was 
up- 


Mr.  Miller.  Then  we  will  need  further  relief. 

Senator  Sheppard.  In  view  of  the  fact.  Senator  Phelan,  the  dele- 
gation here  has  devised  a  substitute  resolution  Avhich  Mr.  Miller  will 
put  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Miller.  The  substitute  resolution  is  as  follows: 

Reaolred  by  the  Sennte  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Vnltcd  States 
of  America  in  Couf/rrss  assemhled.  That  the  operation  of  the  provisions  of 
section  2  of  tlie  act  of  Congress  of  February  5,  1017.  entitled  "An  act  to 
regulate  the  immigration  of  aliens  to  and  the  residence  of  aliens  in  the  United 
States"  relating  to  aliens  entering  the  United  States,  is  hereby  amended  as 
foHows : 

That  the  provisions  of  the  before-mentioned  act  of  Oon.cress  of  February 
~).  1917,  sliall  not  apply  to  native-born  citizens  of  Mexico,  Canada.  Newfound- 
land, or  Cuba  :  I'roridrd.  That  when  the  Secretary  of  Labor  deems  an  emer- 
gency exists  in  a  short.ige  of  connnon  or  unskilled  labor  he  shall  admit  f<M' 
such  length  of  time  and  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  deems  proi>er, 
such  alien  laborers  from  the  above-mentioned  countries,  suspending  the  pro- 
visions of  section  3  of  the  before-mentioned  act  relating  to  aliens,  who  are 
contract  laborers  or  aliens  who  are  illiterate,  and  waiving  the  payment  of  tlie 
head  tax  at  present  charged  all  immigrants. 

In  other  words,  our  understandino-  of  this  is  that  it  would  operate 
to  (jive  the  Secretary  of  Labor  the  authority  which  he  has  exercised 
until  now  as  a  war  measure. 

The  Chairman.  You  extend  that  to  Canada,  too? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  Cuba  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Cuba  and  Newfoundland. 

Senator  Phelan.  I  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Department  of  Labor 
on  this  subject,  and  received  a  reply  froui  Mr.  Post.  I  asked  liim 
what  the  intentions  of  the  department  were  with  respect  to  the  su^ 
Dension  of  the  law  which  had  been  in  vogue  during  the  period  (d' 
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the  war,  and  he  said  that  the  Avar  necessity  had  passed  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  department,  as  I  recollect  his  reply,  and  that  unless 
there  was  an  amendment  to  the  law  they  would  not  pers^evere  in 
that  course,  realizing  they  were  acting  without  authority.  Now,  you 
are  willing  to  trust  the  discretion  of  the  Department  of  Labor  in  a 
matter  of  this  kind?  That  department  has  just  decided  that  the 
war  necessity  has  passed;  they  are  not  speaking  of  the  industrial 
necessity. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  have  a  letter  from  jSIr.  Post,  written  a  couple  of 
months  ago.  I  understood  from  that  letter —  I  have  not  it  with  me^ 
that,  without  passing  upon  the  necessity,  they  concluded  they  did 
not  have  the  authority. 

Senator  Phelan.  Xow^,  you  want  to  give  them  authority  by  your 
amendment  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  That  is  what  the  amendment  provides  for. 

Senator  Phelan.  And  you  believe  they  sufficiently  understand  the 
problem  there  to  give  you  relief  under  the  discretion  which  the  act 
provides  ? 

Senator  King.  Do  you  not  think  there  Avill  be  such  pressure  from 
labor  organizations  that  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  under  your  bill, 
would  refuse  to  exercise  the  discretion  and  permit  the  entrance  of 
these  people? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  think  some  of  us  realized  that  possibility,  but  this 
amendment  was  agreed  to.  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  its  prepara- 
tion, because  it  occurred  to  us  as  following  the  line  of  least  resist- 
ance that  there  might  be  some  hope  of  getting  an  amendment  of 
that  kind  which  would  be  permanent  in  its  nature. 

Senator  Sheppard.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  several  other  gentle- 
men to  be  heard.    I  will  call  on  Mr,  Knox,  of  Arizona. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  W.  H.  KNOX,  PRESIDENT  ARIZONA  COTTON 
GROWERS'  ASSOCIATION,  PHOENIX,  ARIZ. 

Mr.  Knox.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  represent  the  long-staple  cotton  in- 
dustry of  Arizona,  and  also  to  a  certain  '.^xtent  the  sugar  industry  of 
California.  Colorado,  Utah.  Idaho,  and  Wyoming. 

We  want  the  committee  to  understand  that  this  is  not  a  sectional 
problem,  it  is  national.  We  are  probably  the  largest  single  importer 
of  Mexican  labor  under  the  restrictions  of  the  immigration  law.  We 
have  about  2.000  membei^  in  the  organization  of  which  I  am  at 
present  president  and  general  manager.  AYe  are  farmers,  varying 
from  10  acres,  to  several  thousand  acres.  The  long-staple  cotton  in- 
dustry hiis  been  fostered  bj'  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  a 
good  many  years,  and  is  to-day  the  only  chance  the  United  States 
has  of  producing  anything  like  sufficient  long  staple  cotton  to  supply 
its  needs.  We  have  grown  in  the  last  three  years  from  an  acreage  of 
6,000  to  ninety  some  thousand,  and  expect  this  coming  year  to  in- 
crease to  100,000  acres  providing  we  get  this  relief  in  the  labor  situa- 
tion. 

Like  southern  Texas,  we  depend  now,  always  have  depended,  and 
always  will  depend  upon  Mexico  as  a  source  of  labor.  Unfortu- 
nately we  are  not  in  a  position  where  we  can  bring  them  across  the 
river.     If  we  can  not  bring  them  to  the  immigration  office  we  can 
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not  gi^t  them,  because  the  topofjraphy  of  the  country  in  that  section 
renders  it  impossible  to  obtain  them  in  any  other  way.  Durinix  the 
past  year  we  have  moved  practically  10,000  people — imported  them 
for  the  purpose  of  harvesting;  our  cotton  crop.  AVe  have  lost  no  cot- 
ton; we  have  harvested  the  crop  and  harvested  it  successfully.  AVe 
have  had  the  closest  cooperation  of  the  Department  of  Labor  through 
the  immigration  office,  and  the  work  has  been  entirely  successful. 

Senator  King.  Has  there  l)een  any  objection  whatever  by  white 
laborers  on  the  American  side? 

Mr.  Knox.  No.  sir:  I  was  just  coming  to  that,  Senator.  If  there 
is  a  State  in  the  Union  that  has  a  radical  labor  union  element  it  is 
Arizona.  You  have  only  to  think  back  to  the  time  when  down  at 
Bisbee  they  deported  some  1,200  reds  to  convince  you  of  that.  In 
fact,  some  of  oui-  prominent  politicians,  as  we  happen  to  know,  carry 
red  cards. 

In  the  Arizona  State  Federation  of  Labor,  in  its  session  early  in 
^"ovember,  this  questi(m  came  up  of  importing  this  Mexican  labor, 
and  we  came  in  for  a  pi-etty  thoi'ough  grilling.  They  attempted  to 
pass  a  resolution  condenniing  us.  AVhen  they  got  through  the  reso- 
lution read  that  they  requested  the  Arizona  Cotton  Growers'  Associa- 
tion to  use  all  means  at  their  disposal  and  in  their  power  to  obtain 
local  help,  but  when  there  was  not  sufficient  local  help  they  thought 
they  should  have  the  privilege  of  importing  Mexican  labor  in  any 
quantities  that  they  needed,  and  without  restriction  so  far  as  the 
I'esolution  was  concerned;  which  was  something  we  were  not  asking 
lor  because  we  were  perfectly  willing  to  abide  by  any  restriction  that 
the  Department  of  Laboi-  imposed.  I  might  say  that  several  times 
in  the  carrying  out  of  this  work  that  we  are  in  right  noAV  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  has  put  on  restrictions  that  were  absoluteh'  pro- 
hibitive, and  we  have  come  here  to  AA^ashington  and  gone  to  Mr. 
Canunetti,  Mr.  Post,  and  Mr.  AA^ilson  and  ironed  these  difficulties  out, 
and  we  liave  found  them  always  Avilling  to  cooperate  in  every  way 
to  obtain  "the  best  results. 

Now,  the  question  has  been  asked  several  times  about  the  return 
of  the  Mexicans  to  Mexico.  I  would  like  to  tell  just  one  short  story 
to  show  how  deep  that  love  of  home  is.  Some  two  years  ago  we 
brought  out  a  Mexican  that  had  been  an  officer  in  Diaz's  army,  under 
the  old  regime.  He  was  a  young  man  of  the  better  class,  well  edu- 
cated, had  a  beautiful  wife,  and  a  very  pretty  little  child.  AA'e  put 
him  out  on  a  ranch  in  charge  of  one  of  the  commissaries.  He  stayed 
there  a  year  and  his  work  was  absolutely  satisfactory.  There  never 
was  a  question  of  shortage  in  the  accounts,  or  anything  else. 

One  day  he  came  up  to  the  rancher  and  said,  "  Mr.  Hudson,  I  want 
to  go  back  to  Mexico."  The  man  says,  "  Now,  Cassus,  don't  you 
know  if  you  go  back  to  Mexico  the  probability  is  they  will  kill  you." 
"  AA^ell,''  he  says,  "  I  can  not  help  that.  Mexico  is  rny  country.  I 
love  it.  I  want  to  see  my  people.  It  is  my  home,  and  I  must  go." 
He  went.  He  had  been  there  some  few  months,  and  one  night  there 
was  a  rap  at  the  door.  He  answered  it  and  there  were  about  half  a 
dozen  men  standing  there.  The  leader  said,  "  Cassus,  we  want  you 
to  come  with  us."  He  says,  ''All  right;  wait  till  I  get  my  clothes." 
They  said.  "  You  do  not  need  any  clothes ;  you  come  with  us."  They 
took  that  man  out,  stood  him  up  at  the  wall  and  shot  him.    In  15 
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minutos  from  the  time  they  rapped  at  his  door  he  was  dead.  That 
man  knew  when  he  went  back  there  what  lie  was  walking  into,  ;ind 
yet  he  went.    If  you  can  explain  it.  I  can  not. 

Senator  Phelan,  Why  did  they  execute  him? 

Mr.  Knox.  I  do  not  know.  The  probability  was  that  it  was  r.ome 
of  the  Carranzistas  who  suspected  him  possibly  of  being  too  closely 
mixed  up  with  some  of  the  Villistas  at  that  time. 

Senator  Sterling.  Was  he  regarded  as  one  of  Mlla's  adherers? 

Mr.  Knox.  Xo;  and  he  was  always  very  quiet,  very  peaceable, 
just  as  nice  a  man  as  you  would  ask  to  meet.  Those  things  may  seem 
rather  strange,  but  we  down  on  the  border  get  used  to  them,  be<-ause 
it  happens  not  once  but  very  often. 

The  Chairman.  Is  not  that  an  illustration  of  the  domin.rting 
power  of  nationality? 

Mr.  Knox.  I  think  it  is,  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  an  elemental  impulse.     We  have  it  as  well. 

Mr.  Knox.  Yes.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Every  nation  has  it. 

Mr.  Knox.  Yes.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  when  it  assumes  an  aggressive  form  it  is  the 
cause  of  all  war? 

Mr.  Knox.  Yes.  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  Mr.  Knox,  one  of  the  witnesses  has  testified 
as  to  the  resident  Mexicans,  that  some  were  naturalized  and  som.e, 
perhaps  not  yet  naturalized,  but  men  who  owned  farms.  Is  that 
true  over  in  your  State  of  Arizona? 

^Ir.  Knox.  The  part  of  Arizona  that  we  live  in.  of  course,  for- 
merly belonged  to  Mexico,  but  there  is  a  very  small  proportion  of 
those  people  there.  We  have,  of  course,  om-  resident  population  who 
have  lived  there  30  or  40  years. 

Senator  Sterlinc;.  How  are  these  people  affected  by  the  disturb- 
ances across  the  border?     Do  they  take  sides  or  are  they  indifferent? 

Mr.  Knox.  Absolutely  indifferent.  Let  me  give  you  one  illus- 
tration of  that.  We  began  our  importation  this  year  on  the  "iTth  of 
August  and  it  just  followed  the  punitive  expedition  into  ^foxico 
after  the  bandits  that  had  gotten  those  aviators.  Xow.  the  ^Mexican 
officials,  the  head  men,  are  always  antagonistic  to  the  United  States, 
for  some  reason.  We  had  sent  out  word  that  we  were  going  to  start 
shipping  on  a  certain  date,  and  these  3Iexicans  began  to  drift  up  to 
the  border.  The  word  had  gone  down  j^robablv  400  or  ."iOO  miles  be- 
low the  border,  and  they  began  concentrating  in  Nogales. 

The  INIexican  officials  said  to  them.  "Where  are  you  going?''  They 
asked  a  good  many  of  them  that. 

"  We  are  going  up  the  Salt  River  Valley.'* 

'"What  are  you  going  up  there  for?" 

'"  We  are  going  up  there  to  pick  cotton." 

"Don't  you  know  that  those  people  uj)  there  will  kill  you?" 

"Xo;  they  are  our  friends." 

"  Why.  we  are  liable  to  be  at  war  with  them." 

"  It  does  not  make  any  difference.  They  are  our  friends.  We  have 
been  there  before,  and  we  know  them." 

He  said,  "  Don't  you  know  that  the  American  Army  is  in  Mexico 
right  now  and  that  we  are  liable  to  be  at  war  with  them?" 
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'•All  ri^ht;  if  we  are  going  to  be  at  war  we  would  rather  be  up  in 
the  United  States  than  down  here.     Those  people  are  our  friends." 

Now,  take  this  proposition  of  the  elemental  love  of  home.  It  is 
stronger  in  children  probably  than  in  grown  people.  Remember 
that  the  average  peon — Mexican — we  use  that  word  for  the  average 
laboring  Mexican;  not  that  they  are  in  peonage,  you  understand — 
develops  mentally  to  about  a  12  or  14  year  old  child.  Their  mental 
development  does  not  pass  that  stage.  They  are  children.  We 
handle  them  as  children.  We  understand  them.  We  figure  on  that; 
we  know  it.  We  have  handled,  as  I  have  said,  at  one  time,  10,000 
of  those  people.  They  are  the  most  tractable  people,  the  easiest  to 
handle,  that  I  have  ever  seen. 

Senator  Sheppard.  You  mean  those  that  never  go  to  school,  that 
have  no  advantages? 

Mr.  Knox.  I  mean  the  average  peon  Mexican  that  we  bring  across 
the  border.  You  can  take  the  merchant  class  and  you  get  a  little 
higher  grade.     We  do  not  get  many  of  that  class. 

Senator  Phelan.  Have  you  any  relations  with  Gov.  Cantu,  of 
Lower  California  ? 

Mr.  Knox.  No;  we  have  had  with  Gov.  De  la  Huei*ta,  of  Sonora. 

Senator  Phelan.  I  had  an  interview  with  Gov.  Cantu  within  the 
last  few  weeks  down  in  Los  Angeles,  and  he  has  expelled  the  Chinese 
and  Japanese  from  his  State.  Of  course,  his  object  is  to  give  what- 
ever employment  there  is  in  his  State  to  the  native  Mexicans.  Do 
you  know  anything  about  that? 

Mr.  Knox.  No  ;  I  do  not. 

Senator  Sheppard.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  just  time  to  hear  one 
other  witness.    I  will  ask  you  to  hear  Mr.  Happer. 

Senator  King.  I  suggest,  Mr.  Knox,  if  there  is  anything  that  you 
desire  to  add  to  your  statement  that  you  submit  it  to  the  committee 
in  writing. 

(Supplemental  statement  in  writing  filed  by  Mr.  Knox:) 

Washington.  D.  C.  .finnidin  30,  1920. 
United  Statkk  Senate  Committee  on  Immigration, 

Wdsfiiiif/tdit.  I).  V. 

<4enti>emen  :  Kclntive  to  the  re(|nest  for  further  int'oriiiiition  (in  the  necessity 
of  the  extension  of  the  i)i-ivile,ne  of  ohtaininji-  Mexiean  laliorei-s  for  afiTi<''iltnral 
puntoses  tliroujrhout  tlie  Soutliwest.  including'  tlie  cotton  districts  of  Arizona 
and  Cahforida,  and  tlie  siigai--l)eet  f^rowins  States  of  California,  Colorado, 
Utaii.  I(hiho.  Wasldiifrton,  Montana,  and  the  westei-n  portions  of  Kansas,  Ne- 
braslva,  and  Soutli  Dalcota,  I  bes  to  sulinut  the  foljowinji-; 

1.  Witli  regard  to  tlie  cotton  industi'y  of  tlie  Southwest,  I  desire  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  loiifr  staple  cotton  industry  now  heinf;  develojted  in  the  S^dt 
River  Valley.  Casa  (iraiide  Valley,  and  the  Santa  Cruz  Valley  of  Arizona,  and 
the  Imperial  Valley  of  Califoi-nia.  This  industry  has  <rro\vn  in  the  last  three 
years  from  about  .$.")00.(MIO  in  lOKl  to  $20.00().< M M )  in  1911).  This  particular  type 
of  cotton  was  develojied  by  the  I'nited  States  Department  of  A^rriculture  and  is 
to-day  the  tine.st  .urrade  of  cotton  f^rown  in  the  world,  and  is  used  particularly 
in  tine  threads  and  fancy  cotton  .iroods  and  in  the  tire  industry.  The  world  is 
to-day  facinjr  a  ^reat  shortage  of  lonjr-staple  <-ot1<tn.  The  jirewar  iiroduction 
of  this  firade  of  cotton  was  practically  :2.00(».(MK>  bales,  more  than  three-fourths 
of  which  was  produced  in  KKypf.  tbe  balance  beiiifr  scattered  around  in  various 
parts  of  the  world,  of  which  the  sea  island  district  of  the  United  States  pro- 
duced in  the  neifrhborhood  of  l.KI.OUO  bales.  I'rof.  Todd,  the  jrreatest  authority 
on  loufi-'^tiiplf  cotton  in  the  world,  states  that  owiufr  to  tbe  ravajres  of  insects 
and  the  deterioration  of  the  Eirypti^ul  staple  caused  by  the  seed  not  beiufr  kept 
pure,  it  will  take  an  expenditure  of  over  .$l.()()0.OO0.0dn  and  from  10  to  20  years 
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of  tinip  to  brin.i:  tlif  Efr.vi)riaii  output  \)iwk  to  a  prewar  basis.  In  this  country 
tiie  ruvapes  of  the  l)oll-\veevil  have  prac-tically  wiped  out  the  sea  ishmd  in- 
<histry,  tlie  yield  liavinsr  fallen  in  the  last  tiiree  years  from  some  loO.tMK)  bales 
to  less  than  lliCHK).  with  every  prospect  that  the  plantinyrs  this  year  will  be 
jtractically  ne.^litrihle.  The  production,  therefore,  of  this  class  of  cotton  in  our 
Southwest  becomes  all  tlie  more  important.  We  liave  many  reasons  to  be- 
lieve tliat  the  Eiryptian  crop  the  comini:  year  will  be  allocated  to  the  various 
districts  usiiiir  this  class  of  cotton,  with  the  Fnited  States  on  the  short  end. 
Combined  with  this  natural  sliortafre  comes  an  enormous  increase  in  tlie  use 
of  this  class  of  cotton  in  the  numufacture  of  automobile  tires.  AVhere  10 
years  a^o  the  use  of  hiirh-firade  cotton  in  the  manufacture  of  tires  did  not 
exceed  nuich  over  oO.UOO  bales,  the  past  year  the  consumi)tion  had  reached 
r)(X).(XH),  with  the  tire  factories  increasing  their  output  from  oO  to  100  per 
cent  every  year.  The  liarvestins  <tf  this  crop  depends  entirely  upon  Mexican 
labor.  This  orfranization,  which  consists  of  some  2,000  farmers,  have  con- 
sistently and  iiersistently  endeavored  to  find  some  other  source  of  lal)or  than 
-Mexico,  and  found  it  absolutely  inipossil)lp.  The  situation  is  simply  this,  that 
it  is  ^b^xican  labor  or  none,  and  u|>on  the  pi-ivileu:e  of  obtainiiiir  Mexican  lalior 
will  depend  the  contimiance  of  this  industry.  I'nless  we  are  assured  of  some 
relief  from  this  Con.irress  tlie  plantins;  of  cotton  in  our  district  will  probably  be 
cut  down  90  per  cent.  As  the  result  of  this  industry  the  development  of 
thousands  of  acres  of  desert  land  is  Eroinpr  on.  Several  irrigation  i»ro.iects  which 
liave  remained  for  years  undeveloped  are  being  carried  out.  This  means  the 
adding  to  the  taxable  property  of  Arizona  many  hundred  millions  of  dollars.  It 
means  the  development  within  the  next  three  to  five  years  of  an  inchistry  that 
will  bring  into'that  State  returns  of  from  .Sl(X).OOO.0Od  to  .$1.10.t>00,<X)0  annually. 
.It  means  the  developrnt^nt  of  prosperous  towns  as  well  as  the  furnishing  of 
prosi»erous  homes  to  many  thousand  farmers,  but  it  is  not  Arizona  alone  that 
is  affected  by  the  production  of  this  cotton.  Mills  of  the  East  that  spin  the 
long  staple  cotton  are  vitally  affected.  The  rubber-tire  industry  is  also 
affected. 

As  I  pointed  out  at  the  beginning,  tlie  world  is  to-day  facing  an  enormous 
shortage  of  long-staple  cotton  for  the  fancy-goods  trade,  and  the  only  two 
sections  of  the  world  to-d:iy  that  show  promise  of  development  where  the  pro- 
duction can  even  be  lirought  to  a  prewar  basis  are  certain  portions  of  Egypt 
that  will  require  the  outlay  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  capital  as  well 
<-onsunie  from  10  to  20  years  of  time  and  our  own  district — the  southern  part 
of  Arizona  and  California — but  southwestern  Arizona  is  .separated  from  the 
thickly-populated  sections  of  the  United  States  by  hundreds  of  miles  of  desert, 
so  that  even  if  the  labor  were  available  in  other  portions  of  the  country  the 
overhead  expense  of  moving  them  from  1.000  to  2,000  miles  for  the  short  period 
<»f  work  necessary  for  the  harvesting  of  the  crop  makes  it  prohibitive,  btit  the 
labor  is  not  there.  I  have  made  a  thorough  study  of  the  labor  conditions 
throughout  the  South  and  Southwest,  as  well  as  the  INIiddle  Western  States 
and  the  Ilocky  Mountain  section,  and  have  yet  to  find  a  district  where  there  are 
any  idle  men  that  really  desire  work.  It  is  b.v  no  means  a  question  of  cheap 
labor.  It  is  a  question  of  any  labor  of  aii.v  kind  whatsoever  that  will  enable 
us  to  get  (mr  work  (hme.  The  average  earnings  of  a  ^lexican  family  would 
run  from  $30  or  $00  a  week.  The  women  and  larger  children  assisting  very 
materially  in  increasing  the  earnings  of  the  family.  The  bringing  in  of  this 
labor  can  in  no  way  be  construed  as  taking  the  brea<l  out  of  a  single  American's 
mouth.  In  our  own  little  district,  as  the  result  of  building  up  this  industry, 
the  demand  for  mechanics  of  all  kinds  has  increased  more  than  3tXl  per  cent. 
Wages  have  a(lvance<l  for  carpenters  from  $4  to  .$<S  per  day;  plasterers.  .$10; 
bricklayers  and  plumbers.  $12;  automobile  mechanics,  $8  to  $10;  and  all  other 
classes  of  labor  in  iiroportioii.  Discontinuance  of  the  privilege  of  obtaining 
this  Mexican  labor  means  the  ruination  of  the  cotton  industry  in  that  section. 
As  the  result  of  this,  the  advancement  of  the  valley  will  cease,  and  many 
thousands  of  white  artisans  will  be  thrown  out  of  employment.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  it  is  the  desire  of  this  committee  that  the  development  of  our  re- 
sources should  stop,  or  that  such  conditions  should  exist  that  w<mld  cause  a 
now  prosperous  district  to  become  practically  bankrupt,  or  that  any  condition 
should  exist  that  would  cause  the  stopping  of  development  that  will  add  to  the 
Nation's  resources.  hundre<Is  of  thousands  of  acres  of  land  that  is  now  desert, 
and  yet  this  is  exactly  what  will  hapjien  if  we  are  not  allowed  to  obtain  labor 
from  the  only  source  from  which  it  is  available  and  the  source  to  which  in 
all  times  past  we  have  always  looked  for  assistance  for  our  common  labor. 
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2.  With  regard  to  tlie  su.u;ar-l)e('t  industry  in  (lie  su.ii^ar-lifet  jirowini:  States 
of  California,  Tolorado,  rtali,  Idaho,  ^^'ashin.lrton.  ^Montana,  Wyonunjr,  the 
\\estern  portions  of  Kansas.  Nebraska,  and  South  Dakota.  The  suj;ar-])eet  in- 
dustry in  all  of  these  States  is  very  larjie  and  is,  as  you  know,  dependent  upon 
a  large  supply  of  hand  labor.  Certain  portions  of  these  districts,  particularly 
California  and  Colorado,  hav(>  always  depended  upon  ISfexicct  as  their  .source  of 
supply  of  common  labor  for  thinning,  hoeing,  and  harvesting  the  crop.  A 
portion  of  their  supply  in  times  past  the.v  have  obtained  from  the  Russian 
colonies  and  from  the  western  cities,  i)articularly  Omaha  and  Kansas  City,  but 
for  the  last  three  or  four  years  the  amount  of  Mexican  labor  that  is  necessary 
for  this  industry  has  ste;idily  increased.  This  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that 
many  of  the  Russians  hav«>  themselves  become  product>rs  and  employers  of 
labor  as  well  as  to  the  fact  that  the  factories  in  the  neighborhood  of  cities  have 
called  largely  upon  this  class  of  help  and  it  looks  very  attractive  to  them  be- 
cause there  the.v  can  tind  emplo.vment  the  entire  year  which  is  impossible  on 
the  farm.  The  need  of  increased  pi'odiiction  in  sugar  is  oidy  too  well  known, 
but  it  is  impossible  to  increase  the  supply  unless  there. is  plenty  of  labor  avail- 
able to  grow  and  harvest  the  crop.  Sugar  factories  in  the  States  mentioned  esti- 
nuite  that  some  14,0(H)  laborers  above  the  normal  suppl.v  on  hand  will  be  needed 
to  produce  this  year's  crop  of  sugar  beet  and  unless  there  will  lie  available  a 
suflicient  supi)l.v  of  lal)oi'  the  crop  will  be  reduced  from  40  to  HO  per  cent.  The 
situation  in  this  district  is  exactl.v  the  same  as  it  is  in  the  cotton  district.  It  is 
not  a  question  of  cheap  labor:  it  is  not  a  queston  of  whether  by  increasing  the 
wages  we  can  increase  the  supply,  it  is  purely  a  question  of  either  this  labor  or 
none.  The  question  has  continually  come  up  of  the  earnings  of  the  average 
Mexican,  and  from  my  experience  I  believe  that  the  average  earnings  of  the 
average  Mexican  is  much  greater  than  that  paid  the  average  school  teacher  in 
this  country. 

In  every  line  of  activity  there  is  to-day  a  great  shortage  of  conunon  labor, 
and  this  is  more  particularly  true  in  the  agricultural  districts  of  the  southwest 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  United  States,  and  yet  there  is  available  an 
unlinuted  supply  of  good,  quiet,  peace-loving  labor  at  our  door;  people  who 
have  always,  since  there  was  a  white  .settlement  in  the  Southwest,  come  and 
gone  across  the  border,  coming  up  into  this  country  to  assist  us  in  the  harvest- 
ing of  our  crops  and  returning  to  their  coimtry  to  spend  the  colder  months,  being 
ready  to  come  again  in  the  spring  and  grow  another  crop.  Many  thousands  of 
these  people  are  to-day  in  an  actual  starving  condition  in  Mexico.  We  need 
their  labor  and  the.v  need  our  work.  Shall  we  give  it  to  them  or  not?  Shall  we 
give  them  what  relief  we  can  in  this  form,  thereb.v  making  better  friends,  and, 
in  my  opinion,  doing  more  to  bridge  over  the  difficulties  between  Mexico  and 
the  United  States  than  any  other  one  thing  we  can  do,  and  at  the  same  time 
advance  the  development  of  our  own  country,  or  shall  we  refuse  to  these  people 
(he  privilege  of  doing  a  day's  work  for  a  day's  pa.v  and  at  the  same  time  causing 
the  loss  of  millions  upon  millions  of  dollars  to  this  country"? 

Very  re.spectfully  submitted, 

Arizona  Cottox    (4rowei!s'   Association, 
By  Wm.  H.  Knox.  Scfretarj/  and  Maiuif/cr. 

Beet  Sugar  Lahor  Interest, 
B.v  A^^  B.  Manueville. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  JOHN  A.  HAPPER,  REPRESENTING  THE  EL 
PASO  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE,  EL  PASO,  TEX. 

Mr.  Happer.  Gentlemen,  I  represent  the  El  Paso  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. For  the  last  20  years  FA  Paso  has  been  the  principal  point  on 
the  border  Avhere  Mexicans  have  come  into  this  country  as  laborers. 
Probably  more  than  50  per  cent  that  have  come  from  the  Republic  of 
Mexico  have  come  in  at  that  point.  They  are  distributed  to  the  farm 
lands  of  west  Texas,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  California,  Colorado. 
Wyominfr,  I'tah,  Kansas,  and  the  l)eet-suo:ar  fields,  the  apple-growino; 
districts,  and  the  fruit-<rr<)w  intr  districts  of  the  West. 

I*rior  to  the  passatre  of  the  law  that  went  into  effect  in  May,  1017, 
they  came  in  without  restriction.     Since  then,  under  the  war-time 
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regulations,  they  have  been  coniing  in  inuler  the  reguhitions  of  the 
Department  of  Labor.  Those  regiUations  are  siieh  that  wlien  a  h\- 
borer  comes  to  this  countrv  he  is  photographed,  antl  his  photograph 
aeeonipanies  him.  One  is  given  to  him  in  person,  one  given  to  the 
employer,  and  one  kept  by  the  (rovernment  to  follow  him  by.  The 
people  that  hire  him  are  obligated,  under  the  rules  of  the  Department 
of  Labor,  to  return  him  to  Mexico  within  a  specified  time.  As  stated 
by  Mr.  Knox,  the  regulations  put  into  etfect  by  the  Departuient  of 
Labor  as  a  war-time  measure  have  worked  successfully.  The  labor 
importations  from  Mexico  in  the  last  few  years  have  run  from  (W^.OOO 
to  1lM).(H)()  a  year.  This  year  they  Hgure  it  will  take  from  -J.^O.dOO  to 
800.000  to  handle  the  beet-sugar  crop — for  the  faiiners.  not  for  the 
corporations — the  fruit  crop,  the  cotton  crop,  and  other  farming 
industries,  as  well  as  the  railroads,  if  they  use  them. 

Senator  King.  Is  there  any  discrimination  shown  in  favor  of  the 
large  lantlholders  as  against  the  small  landholder  in  the  distribution 
of  this  impoited  labors! 

Mr.  IlAPrKK.  None  whatever,  except  this,  that  the  large  landholder 
generally  has  a  rei)resentative  to  look  after  his  interests  directly. 
Avhereas  the  small  owner  does  not.  But  since  the  war  regulations  have 
been  in  etfect  they  have  been  distributed  regardless  of  that  by  an 
oflicial  of  the  United  States  Ciovernment  with  a  rei)resentative  of  these 
large  corporations. 

Senator  King.  Then  no  contention  could  l>e  raised  that  this  is  a 
scheme  to  furnish  labor  for  the  very  large  corporations  ? 

Mr.  Happku.  I  ilo  not  know  o^  any  cor])orations  that  use  them. 
Some  corporations  furnish  the  faim  labor,  like  the  labor  for  the  beet- 
sugar  fields  and  the  cotton  fields,  but  I  have  never  heard  of  a  large 
cori)oration  using  this  farm  labor  to  any  great  extent. 

Senat(U-  Kixo.  Ami  this  labor  is  distributed  anu>ng  the  farmers? 

Mr.  Happek.  Distributed  among  the  farmei"s  everywhere. 

Senator  Piielan.  Who  fixes  the  wages? 

Senator  Sheppard.  Senator.  Mr.  Knox  would  like  to  make  a  com- 
ment here. 

Mr.  Kxox.  I  will  say  that  that  was  my  business.  "We  have  (Uie 
concern  that  has  some  8.000  acres,  and  those  men  do  not  get  one 
solitary  man  more  than  their  share,  and  they  do  not  get  theirs  until 
the  little  fellow  is  fixed. 

Senator  Kin(j.  The  small  lantlowner  has  the  prefei'ence? 

Mr.  Kxox.  The  small  landowner  will  take  first  preference  always, 
anil  the  price  is  set  by  the  Goveniment  when  we  go  down  with  our 
applications. 

Senator  Piielan.  By  the  Government  ? 

Mr.  Knox.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Piielan.  And  the  Mexican  laborer  gws  where  he  is  di- 
rected, to  one  ]dantation  or  another? 

Mr.  Knox.   Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Phei^vn.  And  exercises  no  volition? 

Mr.  Knox.  If  he  does  not  like  the  ranch  we  put  him  on.  we  will 
move  him  to  another. 

Mr.  Happeu.  And  they  have  been  earning  from  $3.50  up  to  almost 
any  amount. 

Senator  King.  Some  of  them  ffot  $10  a  day  in  my  State. 
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Senator  Sraia^Nc;.  AVho  did  you  say  fixes  the  wages? 

Ml-.  HAPrEH.  They  are  fixed  at  so  much  an  acre  for  picking 
beets,  so  mucli  a  hunthed  pounds  for  picking  cotton 

Senator  Piielan.  By  whom? 

Mr.  HAPPr:R.  By  the  Government — by  the  Department  of  Labor — 
before  they  bring  tliem  in. 

Senator  Piiki.an.  And  if  some  make  moic  it  is  because  they  are 
»ore  industrious? 

Mr.  IIai'pek.  Some  of  tliem  make  as  higli  as  $10  or  $12  or  $1G. 

Senator  Piirlan.  That  is  on  account  of  their  great  industry? 

Mr.  Happeh.  Yes.  sir:  absohitelv. 

I 

STATEMENT  OF  MH.  JOHN  WALSH,  COEPU^  CHRISTI,  TEX.,  REP- 
RESENTING TEXAS  CHAMBER  OrCOMMERCE. 

Mr.  Walsh.  Mi-.  CMiairinan.  T  represent  the  Texas  Chamber  of 
pommert-e,  and  I  am  in  receipt  of  a  telegram  from  Mr.  James  E. 
xeorge.  general  manager  of  the  Texas  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and 
\ilr.  J.  S.  Coleman,  the  pi-esident,  asking  me  to  appear  here  in  sup- 
port of  some  legislation  that  will  in  some  way  permit  the  continu- 
mce  of  the  entry  of  Mexican  labor  into  Texas. 

j  I  have  been  interested  in  the  matter  because  I  have  been  taking 
jip  with  tlio  genei'al  manager  the  pr()])osition  of  extending  the 
license  to  enter  the  United  States  for  a  continued  period.  l)ut  the 
Department  of  Labor  has  conclusively  shut  the  door.  They  have 
issued  an  older  to  the  eifect  that  no  more  Mexican  labor  shall  enter 
this  country  after  the  31.st  of  December,  1919,  and  all  those  that  are 
in  the  country  must  leave  before  the  first  day  of  February,  1920. 

Senator  Piip:lax.  L^nless  qualified. 

Mr.  AValsh.  Unless  qualified,  but  under  the  general  rules. 

To  show  you  how  extensive  is  the  demand  that  this  labor  shall  be 
allowed  to  enter  Texas,  the  chamber  of  commerce  represents  every 
civic  organization  in  the  State  of  Texas,  and  they  are  deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  matter,  not  alone  for  local  reasons — because  the  failure 
of  the  entry  of  this  labor  into  Texas  works  havoc  with  local  condi- 
tions— but  on  account  of  the  economic  conditions  that  exist  in  the 
indu.stry. 

Cotton  is  a  prime  necessity;  it  is  a  basic  indu.stry  with  legislators 
ind  economist.s — everyone,  in  fact — seeking  some  remedy  for  the 
|iigh  cost  of  living.  It  will  no  doubt  cause  a  great  shortage  in  cot- 
r,on  for  milling  purj)oses  and.  of  course,  raise  the  price  of  that  nece,s- 
eity  to  the  people  generally. 

So  the  Texas  CluimV)er  of  Commerce  sends  me  here  to  record  at 
least  tliat  it  is  earnestly  in  favor  of  this  legislation,  or  .some  legisla- 
tion which  will  permit  the  existence  of  conditions  such  as  h«\ve  here- 
tofore existed  in  that  country,  and  will  permit  them  to  continue  as 
they  have,  and  not  allow  a  condition  to  ari.se  which  will  deal  havoc 
generally  with  the  situation  and  interfere  generally  with  the  pro- 
gram for  the  reduction  of  the  cost  of  living  all  over  the  entire 
country. 

The  Chaik.max.  What  is  the  time  for  picking  and  chopping  cot- 
ton '.     AVhat  month  ? 

■senator  Sheppakd.  Mr.  Roberts  can  answer  that. 
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The  Chairman.  What  time  would  you  need  this  Mexican  la 
the  niost^     In  what  month?  / 

^Ir.  KoHEKTs.  We  ought  to  have  the  doors  open  the  1st  of  A      '^ 
for  cotton.    They  ought  to  be  open  now  for  truck.  ^' 

The  CiiAiiaiAN.  1  was  wondering  how  much  time  we  might  h 
to  deliberate. 

^Ir.  Knox.  A\'e  mu.st  ha\e  men  by  the  1st  of  Maich  in  the  su. 
beet  industry. 

Senator   Kixo.  There   are   some   crops   grown   in   some   parlf    ,' 
Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and  Texas,  all  the  year  around,  are  there  . 

Mr.  Kxox.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kixo.  So  that  the  need  for  agricultural  labor  is  not 
fined  to  one  particular  season,  but  3'ou  need  agricultural  lalx 
those  sections  all  the  t#ne? 

Mr.  Kxox.  All  the  time.  In  your  State,  especially,  ^Senator, 
the  1st  of  March  some  of  the  sugar-beet  districts  are  going  to  r 
Mexican  labor. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  DAVID  KEANE,  80  MAIDEN  LANE,  NEW  YO: 
N.  Y.,  REPRESENTING  THE  SALT  RIVER  VALLEY  COTTON  C( 

Mr.  Keane.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  represent  the  Salt  Kiver  Val 
Cotton  Co.,  which  has  large  investments  in  Arizona,  at  Phoenix 
Florence,  and  at  Topock,  on  the  Colorado  liiver. 

I  have  come  here  merely  in  their  interest,  to  say  to  you  that     >' 
exclusion  of  Mexican  labor  from  Arizona  would  result  in  incalcul;    ' 
loss  and  injury  to  the  investors  in  cotton  there.    The  United  St: 
Government,  through  the  Interior  Department,  has  promoted  •    '. 
encouraged  the  growing  of  cotton  in  Arizona,  and  has  investeti 
great  deal  of  jponey  toward  that  end.    The  waters  of  the  Roosev 
Dam  are  used  almosl  exclusively  in  the  cotton  plantations. 

If  Mexican  labor  is  excluded,  the  result  will  be  not  only  a  loss 
the  cotton  growers  but  a  loss  to  the  United  States  Government  an 
a  loss  to  the  State  of  Arizona.     We  hope,  therefore,  that  this  jo 
resolution  66  will  be  reported  favorably. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  is  anything  you  desire  to  add  to  yr 
statement  you  may  submit  it  in  writing. 

(Thereupon,  at  12  o'clock  m.  the  committee  adjourned,  to  meet 
executive  session  at  2.30  o'clock  p.  m.  the  same  day.) 
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